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MACHIAVELLI IN MARLOWE 

I 

Through the present recurrence of a "strong age" in the 
history of nations, attention is likely to be focussed again on the 
works of Niccolo Machiavelli, whose shade still haunts the minds 
of men. Quite recently, a writer in the Springfield Republican 
pointed to the "growing burden of Machiavellianism in German 
books" which "has for years been disturbing." It is altogether 
probable that students of contemporary events will be strongly 
tempted to discover in the political spirit of to-day the ominous 
positivism of the Florentine secretary, and to see in certain aspects 
a causal connection between them. The cry of Nationalism, 
uttered with such evident feeling in the last chapter of 77 Principe, 
the doctrine of the Superman, argued with such cool imperson- 
ality throughout that compact little treatise, the tacit denial of 
the existence of public or political morality everywhere so frankly 
suggested, invest his book with a startlingly vivid and realistic 
interest. Perhaps at no time has the world at large been in a 
better position to ponder his reflections with understanding. 
Modern representatives of his political theory have popularized 
his ideas, if not his name. Nietzsche has philosophized Machi- 
avelli. Germany, in the opinion of some, is putting him into 
practice now, though Frederick the Great, when very young, 
condemned him as he would not have condemned him later in 
his career. 

In other days the name of Machiavelli was widely known and 
frequently taken, — especially in England. His thought, how- 
ever, was misunderstood, and his method uncomprehended. 
The Elizabethan playwrights cultivated assiduously their pseudo- 
acquaintance with the Italian thinker, and Eduard Meyer, in his 
Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama, has demonstrated im- 
pressively the vogue enjoyed by Machiavelli among such charac- 
teristic writers for the stage as Kyd, Peele, Greene, Ben Jonson, 
Dekker, Heywood, Webster, Chapman, Middleton, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shakespeare, and the lesser lights of the theatre. 
Critics of the calibre of Courthope and John Morley have at- 
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tributed to "Marlowe's conception of Machiavelli's principle of 
virtu" a veritable revolutionizing of the English drama. What 
the Elizabethans saw in II Principe was that which most casual 
readers see, — the cynical delineation of a Superman and that 
sneering disregard of ethics which led the contemporaries of 
Marlowe to derive the nickname of his Satanic Majesty from the 
given name of Machiavelli. Their interpretation, it goes with- 
out saying, was due in part to the garbled French version of 
Gentillet, on which the English edition of that period was based, 
for no English translation of the Italian work itself appeared 
until a few years before the closing of the theatres ; but it is 
certain that the Superman element would, in any circumstances, 
have loomed largest in their eyes. The sentiment of admiration, 
which had invaded the theatre, shared the honors with the 
Aristotelian principles of pity and terror; and big action, big 
character, big language, of a rather melodramatic and ranting 
type, appealed most successfully to the devotees of the play- 
houses. The feeling for bigness, whether commercial or political, 
artistic or sentimental, was in the air, and authors sought to 
astound. The warrior who took on the proportions of a Tambur- 
laine, the miser who could be as consistently and magnificently 
a miser as Shylock, the skeptic who had the daring of a Faustus, 
the politician who cherished the boundless ambitions of a Richard 
III or a Mortimer, the domestic villain who pursued his scheming 
with the ruthlessness of an Iago, best fulfilled the requirements 
of the popular ideal. 

What were they all, nevertheless, but Supermen ? What were 
they all but Elizabethan personifications of Machiavellian virtu? 

If we were to regard the political philosophy of Machiavelli 
merely as the doctrine of the Superman, it would be extremely 
unhandsome in us to find much fault with it at the present 
moment. The notion of the Superman has been naturalized 
among us, both academically and practically, this many a year, 
and the only glory accruing to Machiavelli in this instance would 
be that of having played the role of a precursor in positivistic 
political thinking. Had II Principe been written yesterday as 
an analysis of the Superman in politics by some well-known 
political authority, it would doubtless have been accepted as a 
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careful, though perhaps too candid, carrying out of modern 
scientific principles and of advanced theories of radical philoso- 
phy. It would not, indeed, have filled the public ear with the 
reverberations of a Nietzschean thunderclap, but it would have 
merited the quiet approval of that small circle of rational beings 
which recognizes facts when it sees them. Unfortunately, 
Machiavelli did not entitle his essay the Superman, but called it 
the Prince and gave it a concrete application : and more unfortu- 
nately, still, he has long been at the mercy of friends, translators, 
and others traducers of his thought. 

The friendly Foscolo, for one, palliates the crude, hard tone of // 
Principe by referring it to the period in which Machiavelli, while 
plying the diplomatic trade, was learning the inside of political 
negotiations, — a period of violent fraud among all the rulers of 
Europe, and of decadence and impotence for the military and 
civic honor of Italy. There can be no question of the influence 
which such knowledge must have had on the essentially realistic 
mind of Machiavelli. National success he found most flourishing 
under highly centralized powers controlled by strong-willed men 
capable, in the Nietzschean phrase, of "transvaluating all values." 
Yet the recognition of this fact need not have led him to the 
unmitigated cynicism laid at his door in such expressions as the 
following : — 

" It cannot be called virtue in him to kill his fellow-citizens, 
betray his friends, to be without faith, without pity or re- 
ligion ; these are ways that may get a man empire, but no glory 
or reputation," or, "there remains nothing of this nature to be 
discoursed but of Ecclesiatical Principalities, about which the 
greatest difficulty is to get into possession, because they are 
gained either by fortune or virtue, but kept without either, 
being supported by ancient statutes universally received in 
the Christian Church, which are of such power and authority 
they do keep their prince in his dignity, let his conversation 
or conduct be what it will." 

Had he actually been guilty of such flagrant misuse of language 
and such baseness of thought, all the opprobrium with which his 
name has been visited would be amply deserved. Fortunately 
for his repute, we can pronounce him innocent. His translators, 
from one of whom the above is taken, have unwittingly deepened 
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the sinister impression created by his too-early use of a scientific 
method in a study of mass-psychology. They have committed 
the gross literary crime of rendering Machiavelli's virtu by the 
one word in the English language with which it has no logical 
connection whatsoever, — virtue, — by the one word which is the 
least suitable for conveying the multifarious meaning of the 
Italian, by the one word which fails most lamentably to meet 
Machiavelli's idea of success, and incidentally, Nietzsche's 
definition of happiness. It is surely something more than a 
haphazard coincidence that the brilliant German, who most 
energetically expressed what seems for some decades to have 
been the fervent national belief of his countrymen, should have 
employed that omnipresent Machiavellian term in one of his 
discussions of the aim of life : — 

"What is happiness? The feeling that power is increasing, 
that resistance is being overcome. 

"Not contentment, but more power; not peace, but war; 
not virtue, but valor (virtue in the style of the Renaissance, 
virtu, virtue without moralic acid) " — "nichtTugend, sondern 
Tiichtigkeit (Tugend im Renaissance-Stil, virtu, moralinfreie 
Tugend)." 

II 

If Mr. Morley's declaration concerning the effect of Machia- 
velli's principle of virtu on the English drama is to receive due 
weight, a proper understanding of that principle becomes a 
prerequisite to any intelligent study of the Elizabethan stage, 
and, particularly, of Marlowe's plays. At the same time, it serves 
to distinguish clearly the two dominant doctrines of dramatic 
action, — the Elizabethan, centering about the will to power and 
the quite modern, centering about the inhibition of the will to 
power. 

Virtu is nearly ubiquitous in // Principe. It occurs on the 
first page ; it occurs on the last page ; and it is found 68 times 
in the 74 pages of the Italian text. It is frequently met in con- 
junction with fortuna, which is repeated 44 times. By fortuna, 
Machiavelli evidently wished to signify the totality of uncontrolled 
forces with which leaders have to reckon, since, like Nietzsche's 
wise man, he admits the possibility of ' lucky throws.' For a leader 
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in a limited area, that totality will be small ; for a leader in a 
large area, it may become unlimited and almost unmanageable. 
The task of the man of virtu is to diminish by as much as he can 
the number of uncontrolled forces, and to wipe them out entirely, 
if possible. The latter is practically what Caesar Borgia, Machia- 
velli's Superman, accomplished. There was in him that impulse 
to let his 'strength discharge itself,' that combination of very 
great versatility and very great strength in each quality, which 
Nietzsche considered indispensable in the Superman. He was 
a leader of "so much courage and virtu and knew so well how 
men were to be won or destroyed, and so solid were the 
foundations laid by him in such a short time that, if he had not 
had those armies on his back, or if he had been in good health, 
he would have overcome every difficulty." His failure to reach 
his ultimate goal, the mastery of all Italy, was, in the judgment 
of Machiavelli, due to "an extraordinary and extreme malignity 
of fortuna." 

The career of Caesar Borgia is well known. The will to power 
was his master-faculty. He had early decided to depend entirely 
on himself, instead of making use of the arms of others, and 
had lured into his service, by means of honors, gold, and 
official positions, the well-born adherents of his opponents. The 
members of the hostile house of Colonna he had scattered, there- 
by minimizing the power of each, and the Orsini he had 
supplanted before they were aware of what had happened. 
When in need of help to quell rebellions, he called on the 
French, and when the danger had passed, he turned his back 
on them. To strengthen his position at one period, he became 
reconciled with the Orsini, and later, under the guise of friend- 
ship, had them delivered into his hands. The masses he won 
over by a taste of prosperity. To overcome the insolence and 
the robbery committed on the common people by the nobles of 
Romagna, he saddled on the province a strict and cruel governor. 
Having gained his end, and finding it now expedient to propitiate 
some of his enemies, he had his governor assassinated on the 
public square. Fearing that the next Pope might be his enemy, 
he put to death such of the despoiled nobles as might have been 
restored by His Holiness. In furtherance of his plans, he formed 
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a party of his own in the College of Cardinals, and made friends 
with the Roman nobility, so as to be able to check the Pope 
whenever necessary. The French and the Spaniards he played 
against each other. As soon as the coast was clear, he seized 
Pisa, Lucca, and Sienna. He was close to the pinnacle of 
success, when a dangerous and lasting illness brought him low. 
" Had the Duke been in health at the time of Alexander's death," 
comments Machiavelli, "everything would have gone well with 
him ; for he said to me on the day when Julius II was created 
Pope, that he had provided for everything that could possibly 
occur in case of his father's death, except that he had never 
thought that at that moment he should himself be so near dying." 
His only blameworthy act, according to his eulogist, consisted 
in the election of Pope Julius II whom, while Cardinal, he had 
offended and caused to fear him. In all other respects, Machi- 
avelli would hold Duke Valentine up as the ideal of those who 
aspire to sovereignty through the possession of a remarkable virtu. 
The virtu of Caesar Borgia resides in a cold, calculating manipu- 
lation of men and events for political aggrandizement. It con- 
siders men as forces and not as human beings : and toward these 
forces, the exponent of virtu must maintain the attitude of the 
physicist or the mathematician. He must know them with 
precision, must be able to compute what they will add up to, 
must never delude himself into assuming that they are anything 
except forces, and must refrain from letting others understand 
that his theory of society is not purely human, sympathetic, 
sentimental, and even lachrymose. It presupposes, of course, 
a nice judgment as to how far men may be driven and how far 
led. It means the playing of leaders against one another, or the 
playing of foreign allies or enemies against one another. It 
includes the seeking of outside help when such help is needed, 
and the forgetting of such help when the occasion has passed. 
It permits of bloody deeds, treachery, bribery. At the same 
time, it absolutely demands high personal courage. Caesar 
Borgia's virtu is the doctrine of expediency in its most objective, 
heartless form. It may, nevertheless, be productive of good, for 
it may save a country or maintain a people in prosperity : and 
that, it is obligatory on us to remember, is Machiavelli's sole 
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and ardent thought in composing the book, as he himself tells us 
when recounting the indignities which Italy was then suffering. 
Useless or unpremeditated cruelty and the capricious exhibition of 
power for its own sake are not, in a man like Caesar Borgia, 
evidences of virtu : they are the most conclusive proofs of the 
want of it. That Borgia's virtu worked successfully, may be 
gathered from the inability of his enemies to disrupt his party 
or to seduce his subjects during the long illness which kept him 
at death's door. 

This, therefore, is an Italian Renaissance conception of the 
political Superman, a glorification of the Will to Power without 
'moralic acid,' and, as such, comparable with Nietzsche's more 
recent exposition. But a crucial difference may be noted in the 
views of the two men. Nietzsche unhesitatingly encourages the 
Will to Power in all walks of life, private as well as public. 
Machiavelli restricts its scope to public office or politics, as 
Nietzsche himself fully recognizes : "Now no philosopher can be 
in any doubt as to what the type of perfection is in politics ; it is, 
of course, Machiavellianism." Therein, the Italian is far more 
"humane" or "moral" than the Slavonic-German philosopher. 
For as soon as we apply the Will to Power to corporate action, 
or to the action of a private individual who represents a corpo- 
ration, we do away with all questions of "humane" responsi- 
bility, and proceed on the only rational basis permissible, namely, 
that of the success of the corporation, party, or nation by what- 
soever means it may be consummated. The norm of private 
behavior is the promotion of personal happiness with as little 
harm to others as possible, and often, with great self-sacrifice. 
The norm of conduct for persons in public office is the attain- 
ment of certain objects esteemed desirable by a nation, or by a 
party, or by their representatives ; and as these objects are eco- 
nomic, social, political, administrative, or religious and inhere in 
conditions or in masses, not in individuals, they cannot be re- 
gulated by the rules of private duty, and the only right rules are 
those which bring victories. As a matter of logic and historical 
experience, then, Machiavelli might have asserted that he had 
said nothing fundamentally shocking or false ; and he might have 
left to the metaphysicians all debating on principles of political 
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or public morality, the genuine existence or utility of which he 
must have denied. 

Through practical knowledge and historical insight, he had 
arrived at a conviction as to how big things are achieved in 
politics : and he had applied his conclusions to the specific case 
of decadent Italy. The critical need of Italy was a Superman. 
Machiavelli defined in plain language what the qualities of a 
Superman in politics must be. How plausibly and cogently he 
reasoned, the later success of Napoleon and other supreme 
leaders, and the general feeling that // Principe is a dangerous 
and pernicious guide, clearly prove. 

Ill 

The Elizabethan dramatists, while railing, with Greene, against 
the "pestilent Machivilian policie," were attracted to the splendid 
boldness of 77 Principe. It needs but a hasty glance at their 
dramatic personages to persuade us of their love for strong, force- 
ful characters who created action, "transvaluated values," and, 
like Nietzsche's Superman, overcame "even pity for the sake of 
the far-off goal." To Marlowe, in whom the turbulent Will to 
Power rose highest, in whom the impulse to do and to say things 
in a great way was innate, Machiavelli must have appeared a 
kindred, lofty spirit. How important for Marlowe's dramatic 
development some historians rate this meeting of like natures, 
may be gathered from the statement made by Courthope and 
John Morley and the emphasis placed on it by Meyer: — 

"The most colossal figures to be met with in the Eliza- 
bethan drama, are Marlowe's Tamburlaine, Faustus, and 
Barabas : into these Titans he breathed the very soul of his 
existence, — a wild craving for infinite power. He was the 
' notable exception ' among the Elizabethan dramatists ; for 
he had studied Machiavelli with a vengeance : and it may be 
stated as an absolute certainty, that had the Principe never 
been written, his three great heroes would not have been 
drawn with such gigantic strokes." 

Like all the Elizabethan playwrights, Marlowe knew Machi- 
avelli only superficially. He had read him, — or rather, equivocal 
adaptations of him, — but had never probed his inner meaning. 
Machiavelli's restricted application of psychology and politics 
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was removed by Marlowe from its lawful sphere, where, though 
amazing, it did not seem sardonic, and adjusted to the illimitable 
range of private life, where it appeared not only villainous, but 
even subversive of the most sacred social bonds. The Will to 
Power was magnified at the expense of law and order. The full 
consequences of that Nietzschean catchword were depicted in 
the glorious Superman verse of which Marlowe was the creator 
and in this theme running through each composition: "I love 
the great despisers. Man is something that hath to be surpassed." 
Starting from Machiavelli, Marlowe had steered a straight course 
to Nietzsche. The heights to which Faustus soared far above 
the flat levels of mere humanity were the logical last step in the 
march of Marlowe's Supermen. 

That Scythian shephered, Tamburlaine, the contemporary of 
Chaucer, — what had he to do with Machiavellian policy? Was 
it his aim to unite a people, to extend its influence, to increase 
its commerce, to spread its culture, to make the whole earth one 
vast Samarkand in language, customs, opportunities? Did he 
harbor the thought of welding into one homogeneous nation the 
diverse races of Asia and Africa? Did he hold himself bound 
forever to his immense principality, and thus forced to work out 
the happiness of his subjects along with his own, as was in- 
cumbent on Machiavelli's Italian prince? No. His unique, 
imperious desire was — 

" to be a terror to the world, 
Measuring the limits of his empery 
By east and west, as Phoebus doth his course." 

His political science may be summed up as a boundless, pur- 
poseless, completely un-Machiavellian cruelty. Assassination, 
spoliation, brutality, the murder of his own son by his own hand, 
marked the progress of his triumphal chariot. His liberality was 
uncalculating, his eloquence naively egoistic, lacking in far- 
reaching results. A territory conquered was apparently a job 
finished and done with. The large number of people existing 
after his departure, patriotism and native ambitions lifting their 
heads before he was out of sight, the intensification of lingering 
traditions and racial animosities taking place on recollections 
of defeat, the religious hatred engendered by his scornful, 
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blasphemous outbursts, — these considerations, which, in Machi- 
avelli's estimation, it were suicidal to neglect, Tamburlaine passed 
over as non-existent. Even the certainty that Bajazeth's son, 
Callapine, whom he had irrationally allowed to escape, would 
one day, coming to avenge his tortured father, catch him bed- 
ridden, seems never to have occurred to him. 

Tamburlaine's Will to Power was thoroughly lion-like ; it was 
splendid ; it was contagious : but it was not Machiavellian. The 
author of II Principe would have been the last to recommend it 
as a political asset: — 

"It being necessary then for a prince to know well how 
to employ the nature of the beasts, he should be able to 
assume both that of the fox and that of the lion ; for whilst 
the latter cannot escape the traps laid for him, the former 
cannot defend himself against the wolves. A prince should 
be a fox, to know the traps and snares ; and a lion, to be 
able to frighten the wolves ; for those who simply hold to the 
nature of the lion do not understand their business." 

He might have admired the tremendous energy of the Tartar 

chieftain, but he would have disowned him as a disciple. 

Similarly, The Jew of Malta and the other dramas of Marlowe 

reveal a profound inability to grasp the essence of Machiavelli's 

doctrine. In spite of Marlowe's explicit avowal of the principles 

which he was endeavoring to put into operation in that rough 

draft of the Merchant of Venice, — 

"We pursue 
The story of a rich and famous Jew 
Who lived in Malta : you shall find him still, 
In all his projects, a sound Machiavill ; 
And that's his character," — 

we are compelled to contemplate with doubt the highly ex- 
aggerated portrait he has drawn, and to ask ourselves whether 
he did not, in truth, unknowingly foster among his auditors that 
infamous superstition about the nature of Machiavelli and his 
works which has been handed down through the ages. 

If deep-dyed villainy were a synonym for Machiavellianism, 
Barabas might, indeed, proudly boast of his fidelity to the Italian 
scribe. Deceit is his method ; death, his instrument ; inordinate 
lust for power, the motive force behind his machinations. Not 
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even his own daughter, — who is to him as Jessica to Shylock, — is 
safe from his sanguinary designs. The Will to Power has become 
a Craze for Slaughter, each new deed of horror defeating the 
effectiveness of that which preceded. Barabas, the fox with the 
appetite of a lion, loses his cunning in his unquenchable thirst 
for blood ; and the offensive strength of the king of beasts, with- 
out which no Machiavellian can justify his title to the name, 
degenerates in him into the mere fortitude to bear the torments 
of a final ordeal by fire. With what ease can his failure to honor 
the memory of Machiavelli be proved ! Nothing more is required 
than a fairly close reading of the two books involved. That the 
interpretation of Machiavellianism here given is the work of a 
tyro who has lightly skimmed over the carefully written mature 
thought of a much-experienced observer of political phenomena, 
is only too visible on every page. The young dramatist, barely 
past his majority, could hardly be expected to get the full benefit 
of that severely compressed wisdom representing the philosophic 
acquisition of nearly fifty years of incessant activity, study, and 
reflection. 

And so the Jew of Malta is vulnerable, as a Machiavellian 
play, from innumerable angles. In the first place, Barabas is too 
manifold in his ambitions. To be a faithful Jew, to obtain the 
greatest happiness for one's daughter, — and that daughter a 
young Jewess at the perilous age, — to amass colossal wealth, and 
to secure supreme power among Christians, are conflicting am- 
bitions of too varied a character for any but extraordinary 
geniuses. Had Barabas been content with power, he might have 
attained it through conversion and the marriage of his daughter 
to the Christian Lodowick. But he was a Jew. Had he been 
satisfied with loyalty to his religion, he might have gained eternal 
glory by the sacrifice of his dreams of temporal might. But he 
was ambitious. The two aspirations were bound to nullify each 
other. In the second place, to poison his daughter without 
preventing the transmittal of incriminating evidence, was, in a 
Machiavellian sense, widess. Finally, the confiding mood in 
which he accepted the proposals of the deposed governor, whose 
downfall he had accomplished and whose son he had caused to 
be murdered, was so anti-Machiavellian as to be incredible in 
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one who professed to be a "sound Machiavill." In Tamburlaine, 
a bitter enemy, the son of a king on whom unforgettable in- 
dignities had been heaped, was allowed to live. In the Jew of 
Malta, the victim of the worst harm that could be inflicted was 
made the arbiter of the fate of the guilty person. Both Tamburlaine 
and Barabas remained hopelessly ignorant of the first principles 
of Machiavellian psychology at the most critical moments in their 
lives. To make matters worse, Barabas attempted to apply to 
his private life the laws or expedients governing public policy, — 
an endeavor which finds no support in // Principe. 

What Marlowe meant to present in the Jew of Malta is one 
thing : and he failed signally to rise to the occasion. What he 
actually presented is another thing, which had to be, because a 
certain Christopher Marlowe was responsible for it, namely a 
further example of the Nietzschean dicta : " Man has one terrible 
and fundamental wish ; he desires power There is a uni- 
versal need to exercise some kind of power, or to create for 

one's self the appearance of some power " That same 

urge was back of the superhuman longings of Faustus. 

It is only fair to Marlowe, however, to admit that his political 
plays, Edward II and The Massacre at Paris, are creditable 
efforts to employ the Machiavellian art in a fitting environment. 
Young Mortimer, in the former, has the attributes of a successful 
leader. But, as always in the case of any human character con- 
structed by Marlowe, the Will to Power, the intense, personal, 
arrogant pride of the man frustrate his laudable ambitions as a 
ruler. In addition, Mortimer was too much of an Englishman 
to work out a Machiavellian scheme in all its logical details. 
Traditions, moral conventions, a certain ineradicable optimism, 
a sort of subjection to what may be called his "better nature," 
an apparently indestructible belief in the ultimate honor of man, 
and a stubborn inflexibility of will, — a poor substitute for Machi- 
avellian fluidity of thought and action, — invalidate his good in- 
tentions. He suspects Kent, yet does not remove him from this 
sordid world. He should have divined the feelings and the 
probable conduct of the young Prince, yet complacently expects 
to be the power behind the throne : — 
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" The prince I rule, the queen I do command, 
And with a lowly conge" to the ground, 
The proudest lords salute me as I pass : 
I seal, I cancel, I do what I will : 
Feared am I more than loved — let me be feared ; 
And when I frown, make all the court look pale. 
I view the prince with Aristarchus' eyes, 
Whose looks were as a breeching to a boy. 



And to conclude, I am Protector now. 
Now is all sure, the queen and Mortimer 
Shall rule the realm, the king ; and none rules us. 
Mine enemies will I plague, my friends advance ; 
And what I list command who dare control ? " 

These are admirable Machiavellian notions : all that Mortimer 
lacked was psychological insight. His courage, proved a dozen 
times, his clever stirring up of rebellion for the purpose of rid- 
ding the court of Gaveston, the king's favorite, his plan to keep 
Gaveston in England, where he could be more easily assassi- 
nated, his repeal of Gaveston's exile, for which the king rewards 
him by appointing him Lord Marshall, his orders to Gurney to 
worry the king to death rather than to kill him outright, his 
decision to put an end to the king's life because the populace is 
beginning to pity him, his prompt murder of Lightborn after 
the latter has murdered the king, — are all signs of an accom- 
plished politician, but not necessarily of a statesman. To have 
realized his aims, he should have made allowance for the affec- 
tion of the English for their king: he should have pitted the 
barons against one another; he should have debauched the 
Prince and made him a ready tool or cultivated his friendship in 
a seemingly sincere manner through the mother; he should have 
disposed of the king in some really subtle, swift fashion, instead 
of letting him linger in prison, an object of daily compassion. 
The whole trouble with Mortimer as a Machiavellian is that he 
transferred a perfectly good Italian policy to England without 
making those racial and temperamental modifications demanded 
by the specific circumstances surrounding him. 

The Duke of Guise, in the Massacre at Paris, falls far short 
of the Machiavellian ideal for two simple reasons. Ready as he 
is to quote Machiavelli for his purposes, he finds himself doomed 
to failure by that fatal lust for blood which marks the leading 
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characters in Marlowe's plays, and even more by the counterplots 
of that genuine, though veiled, female Machiavellian in the 
drama, — Catherine de' Medici, daughter of the Most Magnifi- 
cent Lorenzo de' Medici, Duke of Urbino, to whom Machia- 
velli dedicated // Principe and from whose house he hoped to see 
the deliverer of Italy appear. 

It will have been seen that Marlowe's conception of Machia- 
vellianism was little more than the current Elizabethan concep- 
tion. It was characterized by mediocre psychological intuition, 
by want of impersonality, by lack of finesse. It was deficient in 
imagination. It glorified sledge-hammer politics, crass cruelty, 
and an overweening passion for the Will to Power. It was based 
on a misunderstanding of the difference between public and 
private morality. It portrayed monsters. It coincided with the 
vulgar interpretation of Machiavellianism which has persisted 
down to the present time. It divorced virtue from virtu, which 
Machiavelli has not deemed by any means a necessary conse- 
quence. It eliminated, or nearly eliminated, fortuna, since the 
artificially energetic will-power of Marlowe's creation is incom- 
patible with extraneous acts of chance. 

Enamored as Marlowe and his fellow-dramatists were of the 
fascinating Machiavellian game, only one of them succeeded in 
playing it in a truly expert manner. That Shakespeare was the 
man need scarcely be mentioned. His Richard III embodied the 
spirit of 77 Principe, — not with absolute perfection, perhaps, 
since, as Nietzsche points out, Machiavellianism "is superhu- 
man, divine, transcendental, and can never be achieved by 
man, — the most he can do is to approximate it," but certainly 
with extraordinary sympathy. Friendless, hated, feared, Rich- 
ard made of his ambitions a purely intellectual pursuit. What- 
ever step he took had a complete psychological motivation. 
His calculation of all the possible moves on the board was rapid 
and exact. His discrimination between individual and mob 
phychology was unerring. His knowledge of the feminine heart 
was uncanny. Withal, there resided in that hectic, syncopated 
body a comprehension of all that is noble and magnanimous, 
which leads one to conjecture that in a more enlightened and 
generous age he might have dazzled by good deeds. Above all, 
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he was a profound realist, humble before facts, though never 
elsewhere. Machiavellianism, in a nutshell, is exactly this, lead- 
ership based on realism unadulterated by shoddy. Marlowe's 
interpretation will not stand that test. 

How much significance is to be attached to Courthope's affir- 
mation that "Marlowe's conception of Machiavelli's principle of 
virtu revolutionized the English drama," cannot be determined 
without a thorough examination of the Elizabethan drama in its 
totality. Strong, domineering characters of the Marlowe type 
were familiar to Elizabethans before Marlowe began to write for 
the stage, and Seneca and the Elizabethan criticism of life may 
be accounted responsible for them in large measure. That Mar- 
lowe's interpretation of virtu was rather a vital factor in the 
evolution of a new species of English drama than a revolution of 
the entire drama, is more than probable. Whatever the truth 
may be, we should be on our guard against confusing Marlowe's 
conception of the principle of virtu with Machiavelli's expression 
of that principle. They are not identical. For, if the facts be 
looked squarely in the face, it will be seen that Marlowe was 
not so much a Post- Machiavellian as a Pre-Nietzschean. 

J. Warshaw. 
Columbia, Missouri. 



